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BY, wes. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER Ik. 

Evepay morning rose clear and bright on Harps- 
well Bay. The whole sea was & waveless, blue 
jooking-glass, streaked with bands of white, and 
flecked with sailing cloud-shadows from the skies 
above. 

Orr’s Island, with its blue-black spruces, its silver 
fys, its golden larches, its scarlet sumachs, lay on the 
oc som of the deep like a great many-colored gem on 
zn enchanted mirror. 

A vague, dreamlike sense of rest and Sabbath 
stillness seemed to brood in the air. The very spruce- 
trees seemed to know that it was Sunday, and to 
point solemnly upward with their dusky fingers ; and 


the small tide-waves that chased each other up on the 


shelly beach or broke against projecting rocks, seemed 
to do it with a chastened decorum, as if each blue- 
haired wave whispered to his brother, Be still—be 
still. 

Yes, Sunday it was along all the beautiful shores of 
Maine—netted in green and azure by its thousand 
islands, al] glorious with their majestic pines, all 
musica) and silvery with the caresses of the sea- 
waves, that loved to wander and lose themselves in 
th: ir numberless shelly coves and tiny beaches among 
their cedar shadows. 

Not merely as a burdensome restraint or a weary 
encurance came the shadow of that Puritan Sabbath. 
li brought with it all the sweetness that belongs to 
rest, all the saeredness that hallows home, all the 
memories of patient thrift, of sober order, of chas- 
fened yet intense family feeling, of calmness, purity, 
and self-respecting dignity, which distinguish the 
Puritan household. 

It seemed a sojemm pause in all the sights and 
sounds of earth. And he whose moral nature was 
not yet enough developed to fill the blank with 
visions of heaven, was yet wholesomely instructed by 
bis weariness into the secret of his own spiritual 
poverty. 

Zephaniah Penne}. in his best Sunday clothes, with 
his hard visage glowing with a sort of interior tender 
nese, ministered this morning at his family altar—one 
ef those thousand priests of God’s ordaining that tend 
the sacred fire in as many families of New England. 

He had risen with the morning star, and been forth 
to meditate, and come in with his mind softened and 
glewing. The trancelike calm of earth and sea found 
a solemn answer within him, as he read what a poet 
wrote by the sea-shores of the Mediterranean ages 
ago: “ Bless the Lord, O my soul. O Lord my God, 
theu art very great; thou art clothed with honor 
and majesty. Who coverest thyself with light as with 
& garment: who stretchest out the heavens like a 
eurtain : who layeth the beams of his chambers in the 
waters: who maketh the clouds his chariot: who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind. The trees of 
the Lord are full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, 
which he hath planted ; where the birds make their 
nests : as for the stork, the fir-trees are her house 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all.” 

Ages ago the cedars that the poet saw have rotted 
into cust, and from their cones have risen generations 
of others, wide-winged and grand. But the words of 
that poei liave been wafted like seed to our days, 
and sprung up in flowers of trust and faith in a thou- 
sand households. 

" Well now,” said Miss Ruey, when the morning 
rite was over, “ Miss Pennel, I s’pose you and the 
Cap'n will be wantin’ to go to the meetin’, so don’t 
you gin’ yourse’ves a mite of trouble about the chil- 
cren, for i stay at home with ’em. The little feller 
was starty and fretful in his sleep last night, and 
didn't seem to be quite well.” 

“No wonder, poor dear,” said Mrs. Peanel, “it’s a 
vender children can forget as they do.” 

“Yes,” said Mies Ruey ; “ you know them lines in 
ihe English Reader 


‘Gay hope is theirs by faney led, 
Least pléasing when possessed ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breaat.’ 
Them hnes all'ys seemed to me affectin’.” 

Miss Ruey’s sentiment was here interrupted by a 
load ery from the bedroom, and something between 
@ sneeze and a howl. 

'' Massy, what is that are young un up to!”’ she ex- 
¢iaimed, rushing into the adjoining bedroom. 

There stood the young Master Hopeful of our story, 
wit) streaming eyes and much-bedaubed face, having 
just after much labor succeeded in making Miss Ru- 
ey’e snuff-box fly open, which he did with such force 
us to send the contents in a perfect cloud into eyes, 
bose, ana mouth. 

The scene of struggling and confusion that ensued 
eannot be described. The washings, and wipings, 
aud sobbings, and exhortings, and the sympathetic 
wbs of the little Mara, formed a small tempest for the 
time being that was rather appalling. 

“ Well, this ’ere’s a youngster that’s agoin’ to make 
work,” said Miss Ruey, when all things were tolera- 
bly restored. ‘ Seems to make himself at home first 
thi £ : 

" Poor litte dear,” said Mre. Pennel, in the excess 
of lovirg Kindness. ‘I hope he will; he’s welcome, 
I'm sure 


“ Not to my snuff-box,” said Miss Ruey, who had 
felt herself attacked in a very tender point. 
* He’s got the notion of lookin’ into things pretty 
early,” said Captain Pennel, with an indulgent smile. 

‘Well, Aunt Ruey,” said Mrs. Pennel, when this 
disturbance was somewhat abated,“I feel kind o’ 
sorry to deprive you of your privileges to-day.” 

“Oh! never mind me,” said Miss Ruey, briskly, 
“ Ive got the big Bible, and I can sing a hymn or two 
by myself. My voice a’n’t quite what it used to be 
bat then I get a good deal of pleasure out of it.” 


, 


Aunt Ruey, it must be known, had in her youth 
been one of the foremost leaders in the “ singers’ 


seat,” and now was in the habit of speaking of hersel 


much as a reured prima donna might, whese past 


successes were yei in the minds of her generation. 


After giving a look out of the window, to see that 
the children were within sight, she opened the big 
Bible at the story of the ten plagues of Egypt, and 
adjusting her horn spectacles with a sort of sideway 
twist on her little pug nose, she seemed intent on her 
A moment after she looked up and 


Buncay duties. 
sas 
ay 
* Gon Know but I must send a message by you 
over to Mis’ Deacen 3adger, abouta worldly matter 
if ‘tis Bunday, but Dye been thinkin’, Mis’ Feandi, 
that there'll have to be clothes made up for this ‘ere 
child next week, and so Perhaps Roxy and I had bet- 
ter sicp here & day or two longer, and you tell Mis’ 
Bacger that we'll come io her a Wednesday, and so 
she'll have time to have that new press-board done 
—the old one used to pester me so.” 
Weil, I'll remember,” said Mrs. Penne}, 
‘lt seems a’most impossible to Prevent one’s 
“wugtits wanderin’ Sundays,” said Aunt Ruey, “but 
* Cowie tl heip a-thinkin’ I could get such a nice 
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pair o’ trowsers out of their, ojd Sunday ones of the 
Cap’n’s in the garret. ", was a-lookin’ at ’em last 
Thursday, and thinki-,’ what a pity twas you hadn’t 
nobedy to cut doW'g for, but this ‘ere young un’s goin’ 
to be such @ ‘arer he’ll want somethin’ real stout— 
but I'll try #.ad put it out of my mind till Monday. 
Miss Pen'zel, you'll be sure to ask Miss Titeomb how 
Harrit’s tocthache is, and whether them drops cured 
her that I gin her last Sunday, and ef you'll jist look 
in a minute at Major Broad’s, and teil ’em to use bay- 
berry wax for his blister, it’s so healin’—and do jist 
ack if Sally’s baby’s eye-tooth has come through yet.” 

“Well, Aunt Ruey, I'll try and remember all,” 
said Mrs. Pennel, as she stood at the glass in her 
bedroom, carefully adjusting the respectable black 
silk shaw] over her shoulders, and tying her neat bon- 
net strings. 

“T s’pose,’’ said Aunt Ruey, “ that the notice of the 
fanera} ’ll be gin out after sermon. 

“Yes, I think so,’’ said Mrs. Pennel. 

“Jt’s another loud call,” said Miss Ruey, “and I 
hope it will turn the young people from their thoughts 
of dress and vanity—there’s Mary Jane Sanborne 
was all took up with gettin’ feathers and velvet for 
her fall bonnet. I don’t think I shall get no bonnet 
this year till snow coimes. My bonnet’s respectable 
enough—don’t you think so?” 

“Certainly, Aunt Ruey, it looks very well.’’ 

“Well, I'll have the pork and beans and brown 
bread all hot on table agin you come back,”’ said Miss 
Ruey, ‘and then after dinner we'll all go down to the 
funeral together. Miss Pennel, there’s one thing on 
my mind—what you goin’ to call this ere boy?” 

‘Father and I’ve been thinkin’ that over,” said 
Mrs. Pennel. 

“ Wouldn't think of giv’n him the Cap’n’s name ?”’ 
said Aunt Ruey. 

‘He must have a name of bis own,” said Captain 
Pennel. ‘Come here, sonny,” he called to the child, 
who was playing just beside the door. 

The child lowered his head, shook down his long 
black curls, and looked through them as elfishly as a 
Skye terrier, but showed no inclination to come. 

“One thing he hasn't learned, evidently,” said 
Captain Pennel, “and that is to mind.” 

“ Here!’ he said, turning to the boy with a little of 
the tone he had used of old on the quarter-deck, and 
taking his small hand firmly. 

The child surrendered, and let the good man lift 
him on his knee and stroke aside the clustering curls ; 
the boy then looked fixedly at him with his great 
gloomy black eyes—his little firm-set mouth and bri- 
dled chin a perfect little miniature of proud maali- 
ness. 

‘“What’s your name, little boy ?” 

The great eyes continued looking in the same 
solemn quiet. 

“Law, he don't understand a word,” said Zepha- 
niah, putting his hand kindly on the child’s head ; 
“our tongue is all strange to him. Kittridge says 
he’s a Spanish child; maybe from the West Indies ; 
but nobody knows—we never shall know his name.” 

“Well, I dare say it was some Popish nonsense or 
ether,’’? said Aunt Ruey; “and now he’s come to a 
land of Christian priveleges we ought to give him a 
goed Scripture name, and start him well in the 
world.” 

‘“* Let’s eall him Moses,’’ said Zephaniah, “ because 
I drew him out of the water.” 

“Now, did I ever!’’ said Miss Ruey; “ there’s 
something in the Bible to fit everything, aint there ?”’ 
“TI like Moses because I had a brother of that 
name,” said Mrs. Pennel. 

The child had slid down from his protector’s knee, 
end stood looking from one to the other gravely while 
this discussion was going on. 

What change of destiny was then going on for him 
in this simple formula of adoption, none could tell ; 
but surely never orphan stranded on a foreign shore 
found home with hearts more true and loving. 

“ Well, wife, I suppose we must be going,’’ said 
Zephaniah. 

About a stone’s throw from the open door the lit- 
tle fishing-craft lay courtesying daintily on the small 
tide-waves that came licking up the white pebbly 
shore. 

Mrs. Pennel seated herself in the end of the boat, 
and a pretty placid picture she was with her smooth, 
parted hair, her modest, cool, drab bonnet, and her 
bright hazel eyes, in which was the Sabbath calm of a 
joving and tender heart. 

Zephaniah loosed the gail, and the two children 
stood on the be&ach and saw them go off. A ploasant 
litle wind earried them away, and back on the 
breeze came the sound of Zephaniah’s Sunday morn- 
ing psalm : 

“ Lord, in the morning thou shalt hear 

My voice ascending high— 

To thee will I direct my prayer, 
To thee lift up mine eye ; 

Unto thy house will I resort, 
To taste thy mercies there ; 

1 will frequent thy holy court, 
And worship in thy fear.” 

The surface of the glassy bay was dotted here and 
there with the white sails of other little craft bound 
for the same point and for the same purpose. It was 
as pleasant a sight as one might wish to see. 

Left in charge of the house, Miss Ruey drew a long 
breath, took a consoling pinch of snuff, sang Bridge- 
water in an uncommonly high key, and then began 
reading in the prophecies. 








Zion” and the house of Israel and Judah, she was re- 
called to terrestrial things by loud screams from the 
barn, accompanied by a general flutter and cackling 
among the hens. 

Away plodded the good soul, and opening the barn 
door saw the little boy perched on the top of the hay- 
mow, screaming and shricking—his face the picture 
of dismay—while poor little Mara’s cries came in 
®& more muffled manner from some unexplored lower 
region. In fact, she was found to have slipped 
through a hole in the hay-mow into the nest of a very 
domestic sitting hen, whose clamors at the invasion 
of her family privacy added no little to the general 
confusion. 

The little princess, whose nicety as to her dress 
and sensitiveness as to anything unpleasant about 
her pretty person we have seen, was lifted up 
streaming with tears and broken eggs but otherwise 
not seriously injured, having fallen on the very 
¢ | Substantial substratum of hay which Dame Poulet 
had selected as the foundation of her domestic hopes. 

“ Well now, did I ever!” said Miss Ruey, when she 
had ascertained that no bones were broken ; “if that 
ar young un isn’t alimb. I declare for’t I pity Miss 
Pennel—she don’t know what she’s undertook. How 
upon ‘arth the crittur managed to get Mara onto the 
hay, I’m sure I can’t tell—that ar little thing never 
got into no such scrapes before.” 

Far from seeming impressed with any wholesome 
remorse of conscience, the little culprit frowned 
fierce defiance at Miss Ruey, when, after having 
repaired the damages of little Mara’s toilet, she 
essayed the good old plan of shutting him into the 
closet. He fought and struggled so fiercely that Aunt 
Ruey’s carrotty frizette came off in the skirmish, and 
her head-gear, always rather original, assumed an 
aspect verging on the supernatural. 

Miss Ruey thought of Philistines and Moabites, 
and all the other terrible people she had been reading 
about that morning, and came as near getting into a 
passion with the little elf as so good-humored and 
Christian an old body could possibly do. Human 
virtue is frail, and every one has some vulnerable 
point. The old Roman senator could not control 
himself when his beard was invaded, and the like 
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sensitiveness resides in an old woman’s cap; and 
when young master irreverently clawed off her Sua- 
day best, Aunt Ruey, in her confusion of mind, 
administered a sound cuff on either ear. 

Little Mara, who had screamed loudly through the 
whole scene, now conceiving that her precious new- 
found treasure was invaded, flew at poor Miss Ruey 
with both little hands; and throwing her arms round 
her “boy,” as she constantly called him, she drew 
him backward, and looked defiance at the common 
enemy. Miss Ruey was dumb-struck. 

“J declare for’t I b’lieve he’s bewitehed her,” she 
said, stupefied, having never seen anything like the 
martial expression which now gleamed fiom those 
soft brown eyes. “Why, Mara dear—putty little 
Mara.” 

But Mara was busy wiping away the angry tears 
that stood on the hot, glowing cheeks of the bey, and 
offering her little rosebud of a mouth to kiss him, as 
she stood tiptoe. 

“ Poor boy—no kie—Mara’s boy,” she said—“‘ Mara 
love boy ;’’ and then giving an angry glance at Aunt 
Ruey, who sat much disheartened and confused, she 
struck out her little pearly hand, and cried, ‘Go way 
—go way naughty.” 

The child jabbered unintelligibly and earnestly to 
Mara, and she seemed to have the air of being per- 
fectly satisfied with his view of the case, and both 
regarded Miss Ruey with frowning looks. 

Under these peculiar circumstances the good soul 
began to bethink her of some mode of compromise, 
and going to the closet took out a couple of slices of 
cake, which she offered to the little rebels with 
pacificatory words. 

Mara was appeased at once, and ran to Aunt 
Ruey ; but the boy struck the cake out of her hand, 
and looked at her with steady defiance. The little 
one picked it up, and with much chippering and many 
little feminine maneuvers at last succeeded in making 
him taste it, after which appetite got the better of his 
valorous resolutions—he ate and was comforted ; and 
after a little time the three were on the best possible 
footing. And Miss Ruey having smoothed her hair, 
and arranged her frizette and cap, began to 
reflect upon herself as the cause of the whole dis- 
turbance. If she had not let them run while she 
indulged in reading and singing, this would not have 
happened. So the toilful good soul kept them at her 
knee for the next hour or two, while they looked 
through all the pictures in the old family Bible. 

The evening of that day witnessed a crowded 
funeral in the small rooms of Captain Kittridge. Mrs. 
Kittridge was in her glory. Solemn and lugubrious 
to the last degree, she supplied in her owa proper 
person the want of the whole corps of mourners, who 
generally attract sympathy on such occasions. 

But what drew artless pity from all was the un- 
conscious orphan, who came in led by Mrs. Pennel 
by the one hand, and with the little Mara by the other. 

The simple rite of baptism administered to the 
wondering little creature so strongly recalled that 
other scene three years before, that Mrs. Pennel hid 
her face in her handkerchief, and Zephaniah’s firm 
hand shook a little as he took the boy to offer him to 
the rite. The child received the ceremony with a 
look of grave surprise, put up his hand quickly and 
wiped the holy drops from his brow as if they annoyed 
him, and shrinking back, seized hold of the gown of 
Mrs. Pennel. His great beauty, and, still more, the 
air of haughty, defiant firmness with which he re- 
garded the company, drew all eyes, and many were 
the whispered comments. 

‘‘Pennel ‘ll have his hands full with that ar chap,”’ 
said Captain Kittridge to Miss Roxy. 

Mrs. Kittridge darted an admonitory glance at her 
husband to remind him that she was looking at him, 
and immediately he collapsed into solemnity. 

The evening sunbeams slanted over the blackberry 
bushes and mullen stalks of the grave-yard when the 
lonely voyager was lowered to the rest from which 
she should not rise till the heavens be no more. As 
the purple sea at that hour retained no trace of the 
ships that had furrowed its waves, so of this mortal 
traveler no trace remained, not even in that infant 
soul that was to her so passionately dear. 

[TO BE CONTINUED KEXT WEEK.) 





KANSAS—A PARALLEL. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


From the British march on Lexington and Concord, 
which began the Revolutionary war, to the formal 
acknowledgment of our Independence by Great 
Britain in the Peace of Paris, was a period of seven 
years—years of trial and suffering to America—years 
freighted with blessings for her and for mankind. 
From the introduction of the Nebraska bill by Senator 
Douglas in 1854 to the formal Admission of Kansas 
as a Free State in 1861, with the election and 
approaching inauguration of Lincoln forming a rich, 
bright background, a similar period has transpired— 
a period thickly studded with moving’ occurrences 
and memorable events—a period not less propitious 
in its results than the former to the advancement and 
well-being of mankind. George III. receiving John 
Adams as Minister Plenipotentiary from the free and 
independent United States of North America, and 
James Buchanan signing the act for the Admission 
of Free Kansas, with two Republican Senators from 
that State coming forward to assume the seats just 
vacated by Toombs and Jeff. Davis, may well form 
the subjects of companion pictures destined to illus- 
trate two memorable eras in American History. 

As our fathers emerged from their Revolutionary 
struggle rich in honor and strong in hope but poor 
enough in this world’s goods—needy, bankrupt, with 
every appliance of Art and Industry dilapidated and 
ruinous—so the People of Kansas emerge from their 
long struggle triumphant, indeed, but needy, squalid, 
famishing—victorious over their enemies, but bowed 
to the earth by a Providential visitation such as has 
had no precedent in our country. Drouth is not un- 
known to us; but a drouth so persistent and severe 
as that which devastated Kansas in 1860 is a stranger 
to the States this side of the Mississippi. No rain, 
or none of any consequence, over an area of forty 
thousand square miles, from seed-time till harvest— 
Wheat, Indian Corn, Buckwheat, successively de- 
posited in the earth to die without germination, or to 
start only to be blighted and withered for want of 
moisture—eighty acres of cultivation on a settler’s 
homestead, but nothing to harvest—such has been 
the woeful experience of seven-eighths of Kansas 
during 1860. Of course, a large proportion of her 
pioneers—poor at best, harassed and despoiled by 
Border Ruffian raids in the past, and now looking on 
the utter failure and loss of their last year’s hus- 
bandry—are plunged into utter destitution and want. 
They are not in fault; for they have plowed and 
sowed and tilled ; but it has pleased God in His in- 
scrutable wisdom to withhold for once the increase. 
Hence thousands are famishing; while thousands 
more have been temporarily saved from death by the 
contributions of the generous in more favored sec- 
tions. 

Men and brethren! the good work must not stop 
here! Where one has giver liberally, a hundred 
have withheld or given grudgingly ; and ‘the famine is 
yet sore in the land.’ Half of what has thus far been 
realized has been given by the farmers of Illinois and 
Iowa from their full granaries : the East, the Center, 
and the Mid-West have together given scarcely 
more than enough to move the grain from the grow- 
ers to Atchison, where Railroads leave it, and the 
teams of the suffering congregate to receive it. 





Unless more energetic, systematic, effective exer- 
tions are speedily made, thousands must yet perish by 
famine or the consequent diseases, while it is utterly 
impossible that seed-wheat should be provided for the 
destitute otherwise than through your bounty. Give 
them food and seed, and they will be eating bread of 
their own growing by July ; deny them these, and you 
leave therm unable to raise their way speedily out of 
the pit into which they have blamelessly fallen. Ten 
dollars in seed promptly supplied will be worth a 
hundred dollars in crop next Fall—often much more. 
Christians! philanthropists ! Republicans! see to it 
that there be organizations in your several cities, 
townships, villages, neighborhoods, through which 
every one who can give shall be reached, and all that 
may be given shall be carefully secured and trans- 
mitted to its proper destination. Remember that 
John E. Williams, President of the Metropolitan 
Bank, is the Treasurer of the New York movement. 

—But.the clouds now brooding heavily over Kansas 
will pass away. Individuals must suffer and die, but 
the new State will survive. The terrible experience 
of 1860 will not be without its uses, especially in 
inducing deeper and more thorough tillage than pio- 
neers are apt to bestow. Thousands driven back into 
older States by the dearth now raging will return ac- 
companied by brothers, old neighbors, friends—some 
attracted by the necessary cheapness of farms and 
lands in a region so afflicted ; others impelled by a 
simple desire to settle nearer to the home of the Buf- 
falo, the gold region of the Rocky Mountains. Yeta 
little while, and the memory of the present sore trial 
will gradually pass away, or be recalled only as a hid- 
eous, fading dream. 

—Doubtless, there were thousands of good men in 
1770-75, who lamented the clouds then gathering 
darkly over the Colonies. They were loyal, peaceful, 
prosperous, happy; they sought no change of gov- 
ernment, and keenly regretted that they could not 
continue faithful at once to King and Country, Law 
and Liberty. But God's wisdom was higher than 
theirs, and conducted them, through paths unsought 
and unknown, to a nobler Nationality, a more perfect 
Freedom. So in 1854, good men in multitudes depre- 
cated the relighting the fires of Slavery Agitation by 
the wanton repudiation of the Missouri compact. 
But these also have ‘ been led by a way which they 
knew not,’ the end whereof is a new and striking vin- 
dication of the ‘ Divinity which shapes our ends’ far 
better than our short-sighted impatience had planned 
them. Let us never doubt, then, that the clouds of 
Disunion and Civil War now closing down upon us 
have also their silver lining, and that in due time, if 
we stand fast by Principle and Eteraal Justice, the 
Bow of Promise will be seen irradiating our National 
horizon. 


MR. SEWARD. 


BY SYDNEY HOWARD GAY. 





Ir revolutions grow great men, it is no less true 
that they overgrow those who are not great. If that 
in which we, in this country, are involved has not yet 
done the first, it is fast doing the latter. In the dead 
level of celebrities, of which Congress, for years past, 
has shown us the average hight, there has seemed to 
be here and there a head rising a little above its fel- 
lows ; but it is curious to observe how when the first 
ruffle of a storm sweeps over it they disappear, one 
by one, sometimes with a faint gurgle of exertion, 
but more often without a struggle. In the wild rising 
sea, not one bold swimmer yet fixes all eyes by strik- 
ing out with a manly, hopeful strength to breast the 
winds and waves. We notice the fact without com- 
plaining of it. It isin the order of nature that de- 
struction should go before construction. History has 
no plainer lesson than that the first work of revolu- 
tion’is to sweep away those who, were they able to 
guide it, would have foreseen and forestalled its com- 
ing. Had we had in the direction of public affairs 
any great men within the last half century, we should 
not now stand in need of them. It is precisely be- 
cause we have not had them that we are entering 
upon the era of revolution. Twe epochs in our his- 
tory are illustrated by our wealth in men of little in- 
teliect and easier virtue. In each succeeding event 
they have achieved nothing but a new failure by com- 
promises which have only postponed and aggravated 
an evil with which they had not the strength to cope. 
Perhaps the year 1861 is to be added to this list of 
lost opportunities ; perhaps the great man is not yet 
born, or is not yet old enough, whom God is to send 
to lead the people out of the wilderness to the prom- 
ised land ; perhaps the people are yet too rebellious, 
or too blind, or too ignorant to be led. 

We had hoped great things of Mr. Seward. His 
philosophica] mind, the clear foresight and the manly 
courage he had shown in past times had marked him 
out as a man taller than his fellows, and as one fit to 
be a chief among men. But he too, like others before 
him who have turned their faces to the wall and died 
in driveling sorrow at the defeat of their small am- 
bitions, has failed us in the hour of need. The 
country that has looked to him for wise counsel and 
a manly guidance, is beckoned only through crooked 
paths from treachereus beginnings to disastrous 
results. He fails to apprehend the demand of the 
times, or apprehending it fails to speak the word that 
is needed. 

Mr. Seward, standing in his own right as the man 
of weight at the head of a triumphant party, and as 
the chosen chief adviser of the incoming Administra- 
tion, has been listened to with breathless expectation 
by the whole country in the two speeches he had 
made during this session of Congress. It was in his 
power to concentrate the public sentiment of the 
North, which has waited for some such bidding, and 
to have given it a direction worthy of the honor and 
the strength of a great nation and of his own name. 
It is not in the least worth while to follow him 
through what may be called, with a propriety which 
seldom belongs te such a use of the term, these two 
efforts. They are very remarkable illustrations of 
the truth of the often-quoted saying of Talleyrand, 
that speech was given us to conceal our thoughts. 
There is not upon record a more striking instance of 
how long and how eloquently a man may orate and 
achieve a most brilliant success in saying nothing. 
There were two things which Mr. Seward at this 
moment might do, and which one in his position was 
imperatively called upon to do—either to speak to the 
purpose, or to keep silent. He has done neither, for 
he has spoken without saying anything, and been 
silent without holding his tongue. Madame de Staél 
said of an English statesman that he had “a great 
talent for silence.’ It is an unknown gift in this 
country, perhaps because we have no statesmen. 
The first public man who has shown any indication 
of so valuable a possession, is Mr. Lincoln. We have 
heard much good of that gentleman whose inaugura- 
tion, we hope, is the beginning, among other great 
things, of an order of great men; we know all the 
remarkable facts of his life—how he has struggled 
and how he has achieved success ; we have watched 
his political career with hope, and labored, in a 
humble way, for his final triumph with enthusiasm ; 
nevertheless, we know that he is mortal—nay, more, 
that he is an American, and is going presently to 
Washington ; and, in view of these two latter facts, 
our heart would sink within us, were we not con- 
fronted by that other almost incredible fact that for three 
months he has persistently held his tongue! The 
pressure upon him from a nation which loves babbling 
more than it fears death, has been almost sufficient 
to have made him correspond—as he nearly does 
indeed by nature—to the mathematical definition of 


nodent. 


so we speak, not as pleasing Men but God, which trieth our Hearts.” 
SSS 
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a line—length without breadth or thickness; the 
provocation has been so terrible that ene wonders if 
he be not deaf as well as dumb. The commercial 
interests of the nation have been tossed and torn to 


fragments like some tiny pleasure-boat upon a stormy 
sea; Congress has stood, a garrulous crowd of 
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Wasninerox, D. ©., Feb. 4, 1861. 
Tue Compromise test will be applied in Congress 
very soon—with what result no man dare predict. 





quacks and wide-mouthed gossips with nostrums 
and “yarbs,” around the bed of a dying patient; 
here men seem to have gone delirious with folly, and 
there with terror; from attacking in great force and 
with great pomp military forts which, by the conniv- 
ance of the Government, were left undefended except 
by a sergeant and two privates, the secessionists 
have risen to the dignity and the daring of actual 
burglary; the feeble old man at Washington site 
wringing his hands in abject imbecility, while Northern 
arsenals have been stripped of arms by traitors in his 
Cabinet ; yet amid all this wreek and crash and con- 
fusion the President-elect has studiously held his 
peace, biding histime. He is as sublimely silent as the 
Sphynx ; may he prove as immovable. An American 
who could not talk would be an anomaly ; one who 
can but will not is a marvel, and we augur great 
things of him accordingly. 

Nor has it heretofore been Mr. Seward’s habit to 
talk at the wrong time or without saying anything. 
The distinetion he has made between the Senator and 
the citizen has sometimes, perhaps, been too finely 
drawn, and there have been occasions when his 
friends have had reason to regret that in speaking 
from his place in the Senate he has been more care- 
ful to remember the responsibilities of public station 
than the dictates of private judgment. But he has 
said many noble things, and a debt of gratitude is his 
due, were it only for such phrases as the “ irrepressi- 
ble conflict,” which have so epitomized the struggle 
between the contending forces of the country. His 
crest has ever been in the forefront of the battle, and 
from the beginning of his public career up to the close 
of the year 1860, he has been distinguished above al- 
most all of our public men in the rare virtue of mean 
ing better than he said, and of verifying a strong 
word by a stronger deed. It is because he has accus- 
tomed us to expect so much of him, that the disap- 
pointment is the more bitter when he fails us at the 
last moment. In a speech at Detroit, only five short 
months ago, he traced, with that terse logic of facts 
and of argument of which he is a master, the gradual 
decline for forty years of the Government and the 
people from the great radical idea of our re- 
publican institutions, to the weak and fatal 
compromises with slavery which have been assented 
to for the sake of a temporary and patch-work peace. 
Not a half-year, however, passes away when a new 
crisis is precipitated—a crisis nevertheless predicted 
and threatened in the event of the success of the Re- 
publican party—with precisely the same measures of 
coercion that have been so often resorted to, only with 
so much added cogency as the nature of the exigency 
demands, to compel the North to yield to new conces- 
sions and consent to a submission more humiliating 
than it was ever before proposed to inflict upon her. 
How does the great leader meet them? The forty years 
of defeat and disaster which he saw only a little while 
ago so clearly to be the result of forty years of departure 
from the cardinal principles of just government, have 
dwindled now into a twelve years’ struggle culminat- 
ing in a state of affairs in which slavery has already 
ceased to be a “ practical question!’ The triumph of 
the party which had at length planted the standard of 
equal rights and justice to all men, and had by that 
sign conquered, is to be as ashes in the hands of those 
who had gained it; again for the sake of another hol- 
low peace and pretended Union we are to yield to 
threats of secession and revolution, and return again 
to that dreary wilderness where we had wandered for 
forty years hungry and thirsty through devious ways. 
If Mr. Seward means anything, he means this. 

And how unmeaning this is, he of all men should 
and does know. We have looked to him fer bread 
and he gives usa stone. From his large knowledge 
and great judgment and calm courage, we asked for 
guidance and counsel, and he palters of peace. 
When Louis XV. was told that the Bastile was 
taken, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Then it is a revolt!’ “Sire,” 
was the answer, “it is a revolution!’” When an at- 
tendant came in to Charles X. from the streets of 
Paris, and found him amusing himself at cards, he 
was asked for news. “Oh! nothing, your Majesty ; 
they are besieging Paris!’ and his Majesty continued 
the gaine. They are besieging Fort Sumter, Mr. 
Seward! Insurgents are in possession of nearly 
every fort on the Atlantic coast from North Carolina 
to Texas. The arms of the United States are seized 
by rebels. Burglars have entered the Mint at New 
Orleans. Six states have passed ordinances of se- 
cession, and have set the Government at de- 
fiance; and they propose next to march upon 
Washington. What is to be done? Shall we re- 
member the testimony and the counsel of five- 
and-twenty years, and believe in and uphold the in- 
stitutions that God has created, whatever may become 
of the devices of men? The question of slavery, 
answers the Senator, is no longer a “ practical ques- 
tion.’ We have nothing to deal with now but a ninely 
days’ wonder. Anything the South asks for must be 
yielded for the Union, notwithstanding the forty 
years of wilderness we must return to after a 
glimpse of the Promised Land! How great would 
have been the wisdom of silence at such a juncture, 
whether the courage was wanting to give the word 
the people waited to hear spoken, and longed for 
while they listened, or whether the acuteness has 
failed ta read in public events their true relations. 
It is expiring statesmanship “babbling o° green 
fields.”” 





RevizF FoR Kansas.—Up to the present time no 
regular appeal has been made to the churches in the 
city of New York, in behalf of the more than 30,000 
sufferers by famine in Kansas. The churches in the 
country have acted nobly in response to appeals made 
to them through written and printed applications. In 
the city, our merchants and others, in their capacity 
as private citizens, have also given liberally. Upwards 
of $13,000 have been received in the course of a few 
weeks. Renewed demands are now being made 
upon the Committee, and the churches must speak. 
Which speaks first? Contributions may be sent to 
the President of the Metropolitan Bank, in this city. 





A New Senator rrom New Yorx.—Mr. Seward’s 
seat in the Senate Chamber, soon to be left vacant by 
his entrance into the Cabinet of the President-elect, 
will be filled by Judge Ira Harris, who was chosen by 
the Legislature, on Monday last. The Democratic 
candidate was Heratio Seymour, formerly Governor. 
The vote stood, Harris, 110; Seymour, 40; Republi- 
can majority, 70—large enough to indicate the senti- 
ment of the Empire state! 


+ 





The Constitutional Difficulty.—We do not see how 
any court of justice can recognize the validity of the acts 
ef secession. The states are bound not only by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but by their own severa) 
constitutions, to belong to the United States. The con- 
stitution of Mississippi prescriber that no person can be 
governor but a “citizen of the United States,” and no 
person can be a voter but a “ citizen of the United States,” 
and if the state is really out of the Union, her officers 
have no authority and the people no power. All these 
constitutions have prescribed the modes of their own 
amendment, and none of them recognize Secession Con- 
ventione among the prescribed methode. And the 
Bupreme Court of the United States decided, in the 
Rhode Island case, that changes in the government of a 


The test is first to be applied in Congress, but ere long 
among the people, either in the ordinary elections 
or in a special election of delegates to a national con- 
vention. Forewarned is forearmed—let the friends 
of Liberty in the free states be fully prepared for this, 
the grandest contest of the century. 

It certainly is not the hight of wisdom to fritter 
away our strength in hitter criticisms of men who 
are heartily opposed to the real demands of the Slave- 
Power. The so-called Adams propesition has many 
friends among the Republicans in Congress. Some 
of the stanchest members of the Republican party 
favor it. Others equally able, and perhaps more 
shrewd, dislike the very name of compromise or con- 
cession, and will not vote for anything which has the 
appearance of making terms with the South. The 
Republican members are therefore divided on a pro- 
position which some of them believe contains no vio- 
lation of principle, no advantage to slavery. Now 
inasmuch as the preposition will not suit the South, 
has no supporters among the seceders, but is spurned 
by them as an insult rather than a concession—inas- 
much as the great battle is to be fought upon a dif- 
ferent field—that of absolute slavery protection—the 
Republican members will not quarrel over the Adams 
proposition, will not make it a test one way or the 
other, but will close up their ranks, solid, to meet the 
monstrous demand of the seceders for slavery protee- 
tion in the Constitution. 

It is upon this infamous demand that the great 
battle is to be fought between Freedom and Slavery. 
Mr. Crittenden has been put forward by designing 
men with a proposition which, if aecepted, binds the 
free states hand and foot for ever. If it suceeeds, 
nothing but revolution can save the North from dis- 
grace and disaster. This contest is to be, then, upon 
this Crittenden proposition, and it is of the utmost 
importance that nothing should be done to divide or 
disaflect the Republicans in and out of Congress in 
their resistance to the demands of traitors. At the 
present there are not a dozen Republieans in Con- 
gress who will listen for an instant to the proposition 
of Mr. Crittenden, but a tremendous pressure is 
brought to bear upon them in its favor. The Repub- 
lican members who have backed down are from 
Pennsylvania—every one of them, I believe. Even 
Mr. Corwin is fierce against the Crittenden demand— 
the New Jersey opposition members refuse to obey 
instructions to vote for it—and with caution the game 
of the seceders can be and will be blocked. 

Sooner than consent to refer any proposition to the 
people which violates any Republican principle, the 
Congress will call a national convention, for no 
proposition can be referred to the people without its 
indorsement at the hands of a majority of the Re- 
publicans in Congress. Such indorsement wouki be 
quoted before the people in favor of the proposi- 
tion, and therefore any such proposition will fail in 
Congress. 

The friends of compromise are sanguine of suc- 
cess, but if members themselves speak the truth, it 
| is utterly impossible that any proposition violating 
| the principles of the Republican party, can receive 
the necessary two-thirds vote of either branch of 
Congress. 

The speech of Mr. Adams drew an immense audi- 
ence in the House on Thursday. The members from 
the slave states listened to it with respectful atten- 
tion to the end. Mr. Adams is no orator, and his 
voice is slight, but the silence was so profound that 
every word of the speech was easily heard in all parte 
of the hall. Mr. Pryor was so attracted by it that he 
came and sat down, for the first time in his life, on 
the Republican side of the House, but when Mr. 
Adams came to the words, “If a child in a nursery 
be frightened by the idea of a specter, common hu- 
manity would prompt an effort by kindness to assuage 
the alarm,” then Mr. Pryor jumped from his seat with 
indignation pictured upon his face. It was too much, 
the comparing of old Virginia to a frightened chiki— 
too much for his equanimity. 

The scene in the Senate on Thuraday was an ex- 
traordinary one, and should be sufficient to satisfy 
Northern men that the secessionists are not to be 
appeased by anything shert of the absolute degradation 
of the free states. I allude to the running debate 
between Mr. Seward and Mason of Virginia. Mr. 
Seward presented a petition for compromise, and at 
the close of a very conciliatory and perhaps compro- 
mising speech, he intimated that if time, kindness, 
and compromises would not save the Union, it might 
be necessary to fight in its defense. At this hint the 
aristocratic Mason went into dignified paroxysms of 
rage. He evidently wants no compromise—wants 
no settlement of the question, but is bent on a 
Southern confederacy. He was so much afraid that 
Mr. Seward's speech might have a beneficial effect 
upon the Union cause in Virginia that he resorted to 
the most unnatural means to torture it into a war- 
speech. So much for trying to appease the se- 
cessionists. A very interesting debate followed 
the passage between Senators Seward and Mason, 
in which Senators Hale, Douglas, and Wigfall 
were engaged. Hale created uproarious laughter by 
a witty allusion to Mr. Douglas's “ great principle.” 
while Wigfall succeeded in getting off the same joke, 
second-hand. Mr. Douglas »-) ap with the New Hamp- 
shire wit, but roused up at its repetition from the Texas 
traitor, and gave him a shell in reply which scattered 
the Texan's wits. Wigfall demanded the facts upon 
which Mr. Douglas predicated his hopes of a compro- 
mise. “I shall not reveal to the Senator from Texas 
what transpires in the councils of the Union men,” 
says Douglas, “nor do I expect him to tell us the na- 
ture of the dispatches which he sends to Charleston 
and Pensacola!’ For once the indefatigable, the in- 
evitable Wigfall was dashed. 

The Democratic representatives here, a8 well as 
their constituents in the free states, are opposing what 
they call “coercion.” The new Administration may 
be embarrassed by this semi-traitorous action of a 
large portion of the people of the free states. Most 
of the leading Democrats here favor peace at what- 
ever cost. It is well-known that Mr. Lincoln will ex- 
ecute the laws if it is possible ; but of course it is in 
the power of the Democrats, in and out of Congress, 
to embarrass him If they see fit todoso. The free 
states must be very nearly united to enable the new 
Administration to collect the revenues in Southern ports 
and to defend our fortresses along the Southern coast. 
The outrages of the secessionists will create this una- 
nimity of feeling. As a New England Senator re 
marked the other day, ‘South Carolina will do more 
to save us in this crisis than Massachusetts herself.” 
All that the true friends of the country have to do is 
to wait—to bide their time. The seceders will make 
up the issue and force it upon the Government. The 
question will not be one of ‘coercion’’ on the part of 
the Government, but one of submission. Shall the 
Government be coerced by traitors? Shall the Gov 
ernment defend its property? ‘These are the ques- 
tions soon to be answered by the people, and when 
fairly presented to them there need be no fear as to 
the result. The Northern Democracy may tempora- 
rily play into the hands of the seceders, bat only for a 
little while. 

Washington looks like a martial town. General 
Scott has made such a disposition of the troops at his 
command that he asserts his ability to drive outa 
mob of ten thousand. Troops are quartered on Cap- 
itol Hill, near the Patent Office, at the White House, 
and in other places. Soldiers continually mingle with 
the crowds upon our streets, and the display of artil- 
lery is sufficient to cool the ardor of the most furious 
traitor. The prospect of 














* Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them,”— 
does not exactly suit the notions of Wise’s army of 
invaders, and there is every reason to believe that 
they have agreed to postpone the attack upon the 
capital till after Maryland sball have negotiated with 
the General Government for a retrocession of the 
district. As this will take time, Mr. Lincoin will be 
peaceably inaugurated. Such at least is the opinion 
of General Scott. The ability of the Government to 
defend the capital has saved it from immediate at- 





state can only be made in conformity with the conetitu- 





tion of the exieting government, 


tack. 
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